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Newton’s share in the matter is shown in the 


Notes. 
CHURCH LEASES. 


There have been two crises in this matter, about 
century apart from each other. They seem to 
have arisen thus: —The mode of letting leases 
upon lives, imposed on ecclesiastics by law, gave 
all kinds of persons an interest in taking less than 
the value. The man who thought only about 
himself could induce renewals by offering low 
terms, when he himself was at an advancé : 
while the tenant was induced to ren 
than face the ter f a younger eu 
man of a i ? 
moderation wa 
contrary wor . Al 
tween God and Mam: , there never ¥ 
when church property was as produ 
The legislature, when it prohibited 
life without an interest in the life a 
vent gambling, shut its eyes on the |! 
of gambling of a very injurious kin 
an every day — or rath er an any day - 
the dignifie d clergyman’s pecuniary life. 
pe ie ype of the United Parlian 
shows only part of the field. 
The second of the ec 
place in 183 
ineffectual] ‘ 
managed by the crown, and that the 
which arose from better management, that is, from 
raising fines, should be app lied in substitution for 
church rates. It 7 not worth while, in our day, 
collect lists of political pamphlets, which 
for the most a, T ither addresse ~ to the 
papers than to the public ; and which, i 
ceed, are preserv« di in news] ap r argum 
The first of these crises bega aber mut 172 
far back as 1686 had app ared hi cele 
tables for purchasing leases, which have y 
gone by the name of Newton. Who the | auth 
was, I do not know: it may be a Quer it 
would save print if it were always ane xd in 
the pages of “N. & Q.,” that “Ido not know” 
implies “ Does any one else?” The book seems 
to have been intended especially for the consid 
ation of church landlords. The old tables « 
ZEicroid’s (who was he ?) were based on what 
a very high rate of interest in 46. The t 
in question is — 
1. “ Tables for renewing an 
of Cathedral-churches and Coll 
r s of interest; wit! j 
plained. Also tabl 
W ith Tables ior 
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any way concerned in Church or Coll re Leases. 
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MUSICAL NOTES BY DR. GAUNTLETT. 


The Choral Dance in the Lobgesang. —I be- 
lieve that Mendelssohn wrote his instrumental 
introduction to this psalm of praise’with the in- 
tention of portraying the mode of celebration 
adopted by his forefathers in these exercises 
of worship, and which his setting of the Forty- 
second Psalm might possibly have suggested. In 
the Forty-second Psalm David recalls when he 
went to the house of God with the voice of song 
and praise in the crowd of those who dance at the 
temple of God. Such processions are alluded to 
in the Sixty-cighth Psalm, which the poet de- 
scribes as the goings of my God and King in the 
sanctuary, the singers first, the instrumentalists 
following, with whom were the damsels with the 
tambourines. The damsels with the tambourines 
were no doubt also the dancers; for it is written 
when Miriam took her tambourine after the 
Exodus, all the women followed her with tam- 
bourines and with dances. Mendelssohn's first 
movement is illustrative of the processional march, 
and it opens very grandly with a theme possibly, 
and very probably, used by Moses, being a union 
of two of the most ancient chants — the intona- 
tion of the eighth tone combined with the media- 
tion of the seventh. The second movement, the 
serenade or barcarole, as it has been called, joined 
to the old Lutheran cantilina, is clearly illustrative 
of the dance and the ode or hymn. It can mean 
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organ,” and mentions the organ of St. Olave’s as 
possessing this harmonic. I designed that organ, 
and it is the first having that sound in the chorus 
stops, a sound which is tuned as easily as } or 3 ; 
and I had no difficulty with it. Since that period 
an organ has been put in the Collegiate Institution, 
Liverpool, with this ratio in the chorus, and it is 
called “a sharp twentieth;” and I see this strange 
term is approved by the author of The Organ, 
its History and Construction. The distinguished 
Council of this learned body should get this ano- 
maly removed, and mark the stop by its right 
ratio. Let C be the key sounding the chorus 
stop, the 4 will be 42. B natural will be 45. A, 
sharp, the sharp twentieth, will be 44. Fleas are 
not lobsters, 44 is not 42, and A sharp is no har- 
monic of C. 

Handel's new Way of making Music. — Every 
great composer has his own peculiar way of treat- 
ing the scale, for it is by his conception of the 
scale that he makes his form of composition. 


| Mattheson says of Handel that he told him a great 


nothing else without being a great interruption | 


and offence in the action of this cantata. The 
slow movement is representative of one of those 
pauses where all the people knelt down to pray. 


General Thompson and the Scale.— The ener- 


getic member for Bradford, who is as enthusiastic | 


in music as in most other things, asks, in his work 
on Just Intonation, or the Abolition of Tempera- 
ment, this question: “Is there no finding out what 
are these just sounds by some process of calcula- 
tion, and writing them down by their measures ?” 
To which I reply, Nature gives her own simple 
way, and it is this. Take a string — say sixteen 
feet, sounding the note C— } gives the octave; }, 
}, ys, the same sound in other octaves; } 

t gives E; } gives B flat; », gives G flat; ~ gives 
G sharp; +; gives C sharp; and ¥, gives the minor 


' gives G; | 


third E flat. The higher ratios, J, 2;, py, 34, and } 


#; are used in the orchestra, but there are no 
specific symbols to express them by musical nota- 
tion. The other sounds, those of action, such as 
D and B, flow from G ; and those of reaction, such 
as A, A flat, flow from F. C cannot generate these. 


St. Olave's Organ, Southwark.—General Thomp- 
son, in his new edition of his Just Intonation, says, 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that Tartini’s Za (or the | 
ratio of 4) can be introduced as a stop in the | law, “every consonance is perfect in its own te- 


secret —an entirely new way — which he could 
not have learnt from anyone else — a method of 
combining sounds together, quite unknown, and 
which opened unseen sources of change of hey. I 
have never seen any remark on this curious anec- 
dote, and Dr. Burney was not the man to make 
out the new way alluded to by Mattheson. Ne- 
vertheless I think I have reduced it to a law, and 
as examples of the new way refer the reader to 
the little short choruses in the Israel in Egypt. 
They in general stand between stolen or borrowed 
music, as if Handel said, “ There, that last chorus 
is not mine, nor is the one coming mine, but of 
these few bars between them there shall be no 
mistake. I am Handel, and this is my music.” 


Mozart ending his Chorus out of his Key. — 
Those who know how to write music contrive to 
finish with the same sound they commenced with. 
This is not so easy to do, and many a man begins 
with one D or C, and ends in another D or C. In 
England (not in Germany) Mozart has been made 
to perpetrate this blunder by an ingenious altera- 
tion of the score invented by Mr. Vincent No- 
vello. Mozart begins his reguiem in D minor with 
the B flat, which is of course the », of G, the pa- 
rent of D. At the sixth bar from the end of the 
first chorus he has modulated into another B flat, 
the parent of F. Mozart changes here this new 
B flat by a most happy stroke into the B flat, the 
third of G, so that he returns to the original 
sound (D) he began with. But Mr. Novello has 
altered the passage, and made Mozart go to the 
D which is the } of B flat, the parent of F, and 
thus end out of his key, and also break the old 
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trachord, but not so when the two sounds lie in 
different tetrachords.”. Henry Joun GAUNTLETT. 





AUTHORSHIP OF “A CRITICISM ON THE ELEGY 
WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD.” 


The sum of six contributions on the authorship 
of A criticism on the Elegy written in a country 
church yard, which was published anonymously in 
1783, may be thus stated: It was written by 
James Moor, professor of Greek at Glasgow; 2. 
It was written by John Young, professor of Greek 
at Glasgow; 3. It was neither written by profes- 
sor Moor nor by professor Young; 4. It was the 
avowed production of professor Young; 5. It was 
the “ veritable production of professor Conway ;” 
aud 6. If not written by some other person, “ the 
claim set up for Young canaot easily be set aside.” 

As an antidote to error and uncertainty, I tran- 
scribe some manuscript notes on this subject by 
the aforesaid professor Young and the reverend 
doctor John Disney — prefixing the exact title of 
the volume in which they are contained : 

“ A criticism on the Elegy written in a country church 
Being a continuation of Dr. J n’s criticism 
Lonpon: printed for G. Wilkie, 





yard. 
on the poems of Gray. 
1783.” 8°. pp. 20 + 90. 

[ On the verso of the fly-title. ] 

“To the rev¢, doctor Disney from the editor.” 

{ On the fly-leaves. 

* Sept. 8. 1792. from the author. Prof: 
gow. 

“TI think the most perfect imitation of Johnson is a 
professed one, entitled ‘A criticism on Gray’s Elegy in a 
country church-yard,’ said to be written by Mr. Young, 


Young of Glas- 


professor of Greek at Glasgow, and of which let him have | 


the credit, unless a better title can be shewn. It has not 
ouly the peculiarities of Johnson’s style, but the very 
species of literary discussion and illustration for which he 
was eminent. Having already quoted so much from 
others, I shall refer the curious to this performance, with 
an assurance of much entertainment.” Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. Vol. iii. 8*°. p. 670. 

On the preceding remark of Boswell, lord Woodhouse- 
lee observes (in a note p. 173 of his Memoirs of 
Kames. v. 1.)—“ But a perfect copy reflects the faults, as 
well as the beauties of the model; as in that exquisite 
specimen of imitation, (by professor Young of Glasgow) 
A criticism on Gray's E. legy.” 


lord | 


This volume came from the united libraries of | 


Ifollis and Disney, which were sold by auction in 
1817. It has the book- plate of Disney, with his 
initials and crest stamped on its exterior. 
me I should not be satisfied with less than 
compound interest on the outlay. 

Botton Corner. 


5s. 


lhe Barnes. 
P.S. Conway, it is now said, was a misprint for 


Young! I cannot help it: “mon siége est fait.” 


f=] 


Terrace, 





It cost | 


BUDHISM. 


Budhism is a reformed Brahmanism, omitting 
all those symbols, rites, and practices, which are 
peculiarly remarkable and offensive in the latter. 
Budhism, through the Nestorians and Romanists, 
has received some influence from Christianity. 
Mr. Gutzlaff mentions the Budhists as counting 
their prayers by means of a rosary, chanting 
masses for both the dead and living, the celibacy 
of the priests, their shaving their heads, fasts, &c.: 
he specially notices their adoration of Tien-how, 
the Queen of Heaven, styled also Shing-moo, the 
Holy Mother ; but of the date of its introduction 
he could obtain no trace. The first Christian mis- 
sionaries to Tibet, in the thirteenth century, were 
also equally surprised at the resemblance to Ro- 
manism which they discerned in what they called 
Lamaism, and conceived to be a degenerated 
Christianity. (Chinese Repository, vol. ii. p. 111.) 
Gutzlaff saw a marble bust of Napoleon, before 
which incense was burnt in a temple; but we 
must not infer from this that the great western 
warrior and legislator was himself an object of 
reverence to the followers of Fo. “Ex quovis 
ligno fit Mercurius.” Any image might possibly 
suit their polytheism (Wisdom, xiv. 15.). Dr. 
Milne (Chinese Gleaner, p. 105.) has taken from 

“A Complete History of Gods and Genii” the 
following extract, showing that Budhism had im- 
bibed a succinct narrative of Gospel history :— 


“The extreme western nations say, that at a distance of 
ninety-seven thousand /y* from China, a journey of about 
three years, commence the border of Sy-keang | the river 
Sy]. ‘In that country there was formerly a Virgin named 
Ma-le-a [Maria]. In the first year of Yuen-chy, in the 
dynasty Han, a celestial +7 [angel] reverently an- 
nounced to her, say ing, | ‘The Lord of heaven has selected 
thee to be his mother.” Having finished his discourse, 
she actually conceived, and afterwards bore a son. The 
mother, filled with joy and reverence, wrapped him ‘e a 
cloth, and placed him in a horse’s manger. A flock of 
celestial gods sang and rejoiced in the void space. Forty 
days after, his mother presented him to the holy teacher, 
and named him Yay-soo [Jesus]. When tw elve years of 
age, he followed his mother to worship in the holy palace, 
Returning home, they lost each other. After three days’ 
search, coming into the palace, she saw Yay-soo sitting 
on an honourable seat, conversing with aged and learned 
doctors about the works and doctrines of the Lord of 
heaven. Seeing his mother he was glad, returned with 
her, and served her with the utmost filial reverence. 
When thirty years of age, he left his mother and teacher, 
and travelling to the country of Yu-teh-a [Judea }, taught 
men to do good. The sacred miracles w hic h he w rought 
were very numerous. The chief families, and those in 
office in that country, being proud and wicked in the ex- 
treme, envied him for the multitude of those who joined 
themselves to him, and planned to slay him. Among 
the twelve disciples of Yah-soo, there was a covetous one 
named Yu-tah-sze [Judas]. Aware of the wish of the 


* Ten ly being deat one league makes this distance of 
upwards of 29,000 miles, whilst the circumference of the 
earth is not 25,000. 
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yuntrymen, and seizing on a proffered 
gain, he led forth a multitude at night, who, taking Yay- 
soo, bound him and carried him pe sze | Ana- 
nias} in the courthouse of ate]. Rudely 
stripping off his garment a stone pillar, 
inflicting on him upwards of 54 10 strip 8, until his wh dle 
body was torn and mangled; but still he was silent, and 
like a lamb rem mstrat dr not. rhe wicked rabble, taking 


greater part of his 





be for : 











a cap made of piercin 10orns, pressed it forcibly down 
on his temples rl ie av red cloak on his body, 
and hypocritically did 1 to him asa king. They 
made a very large and | ! I f wood, reseim- 
bling the character ten [an upright cross], which they 
compelled him to bear on his sh t The whole wa 
it sorely pre l him down that he moved and fell 
alternately. , " » nailed to the wood 
and being thirsty, a sour and bitter ik was given him 
When he died, the heave re darkened, the earth 
shook, the rocks, strikin iwainst wh other, w 
broken into small pieces. He was then | thirty-three 
years. On the third day aft his death, he again re- 
turned to life, and his ly was spl 1 and beautiful. 
He appeared first to h ther, in order to remove her 
sorrow. Forty days after, when about to ascend to heaven, 
he commanded his disciples, in all a hundred and two, to 
separate, and go ¢ vwhere under heaven to teach, and 
administer a sacred water to wash away the sins of those 
who should it t. Having finished his com 
mands, a flock of ancient holy ones follo te 
the celestial kin ». Ten 3 after, vl 
descended to receive his mother, who also : n 
high. Bei t above the nine orders, she became th 





Empress of heaven earth, and the 


human beings.” 

Davis (Chinese, vol. ii 
putable that this account 
Chinese from the Catholies. Crucifixion, which is 
common with the Chinese, is described in a 
circumlocutory way to meet the erroneous opinion 
of the Christian narrator, that the cross Christ 
was a large machine. The number of stripes does 
not coincide with possibility or with the Roman 
practice of “forty save ”" The number ap 
pears to be acomputation ; for example, one str ipe 
every other second would or supy three hours 
time. The names are the nearest approxi- 
mations the Chinese can with their mo- 


p- 91.) thinks it indis- 
was received by the 


above 


of 


one 





of 
above 


. 1 
mune 


nosyllabic language and deficient consonantal 
sounds: thus the Chinese Jews read the initial 
word of the Law, Pic-le-shi-sze, meaning to say 
Be-rai-shith, having no }, 7, or th, in ir voea- 
bulary. The rec nt disclosures of the doctrin 

of Chinese rebels, resembling the Mosaic, evince a 
like origin. T. J. Buck1 





RESTRICTIONS ON THE SALE OF TOBACCO. 
The following extracts from the Convocation 
Books of the Corporation of Wells may prove 
) 


interesting to the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” on 
the subject 
“ The 


of tobacco. 


Coppice « fa Lr 


*To O’r Lovinge freinds ye Mayor and Burgesses of 
Cittie of Welles, or other Cheife Officers ther 
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“ After o’r hartie coifiendacins, Ther hath been a longe 
continueinge Cor mplt made ynto his Ma’tie by ye Traders 
in Tobacco w**in yeC ittie of London and p laces ac Ijacent, 
of great disorder vsed in the Ventinge and sellinge of 
Tobacco, causcinge iene Bo intollerable inconvenyences and 
abuses to arise from th And a reformacon therof ia 
things wth by these you are required to make will much 
conduce to that reformacén, And therfore wee doe pray 


nce, 


and require you forthw'* vppon the receipt of these o’r 
Lres, yt you advisedly consider how mannie choise and 
honest and fitt psons you knowe in yo’r cittye fitt to vent 
ani sell Tobacco, and therof make Certilicate in writinge, 


» vse, and to 
as may 
* his 


theve doe now 
as much expedi 
the cor 


togeather wt theyr Trades 
1 the same vnto Vs w' 
be, To the end his Ma’tie, for 
people, may pceed in takinge such co 
of ve psent abuse, as in his Princely wisedome he 
resolved, An 1 hearof you are not to fa yle or bee remiss 
Ma’ties serv And wee bidd you 
1. From Whit hall » ye las Aprill, 


on 

ion good 
se for reformacdn 
he hathe 


hartily farewe e day of 
1632. . 
Wentworth, 


I'r. 


Tho Coventrye, 
Holland, Manchester, 


freindes, 


*Yo’r loving 
; gTton, 








Cotingt sy, Tho. Suffolk, Newberghe. 
“This Lre was del¢ to Mr. Maior, 19°" daye of May 
1632, by a Straunger 
(Added in another hand), * will not tell ye place, 


r hee dwelt.” 


June 4, 1632. At a meeting of the Corporation 
the subject of the foregoing letter is thus noticed: 


“ To 


wh 


Lr of the Lords of the Councell aboute 
Tobacco. 
Mayor did 


Aunswere ye 


‘This day Mr. cause the Serjeants to warne 


the Councell to consider of an Answere to a,Lre dire > l 
from ye Lordes of the Councell, dated att Whitehall, 

last of Aprill, 1632, for the C’titieinge of what psons were 
fitt to sell Tobacco win this Cittye. And he ve further 
saieth that hee hath made itt knowen of such Lis vnto 


Mr. Cornel lius Watts, Mr. Cordwent, Mr. Henry Rapley, 





W ili nh Walter, als Hos er, and Will™ West and James 

tocke, John Hill, r Udall, Jacob Standeforde, and 
John E lico tt, tees & fesse that they doe vsuallic 
sell Tobacco, And hervppon itt is ordered by all the psons 
above named that a » shalbe ted to the Lords of 





the Councell, ¢ the psons above named, 


re therby 
w" their sev’all ¢ 





t Com. Som. 


his Mats 


“Welles Civit® sive Burgh. i 


‘To the Right honorable the Lords of Privie 


Councill. 
* Th Maior, Mas 


ters, and Bur- 


humble C’tificate of the 





of the Citty r Burrow of Welles, of such choise 
psons as doe vsually sell Tol ther. 
“Cornelius Watts, of Welles aforesaid, Vintner. 
Humphrey Cordwent, of Wells aforesaid, Inn- 
1 , 
kee} 





iforesaid, Vintner. 
ier, of Welles afore- 


f Welles 
Hos 


Henry | 
Willm. 





Wa ilter, al 
, Innkeeper. 
a St ck, of Wells aforesaid, Barber-Sur- 
reon. 
Willm. West, of Welles aforesaid, Innkeeper. 
John Hill, of Welles aforesaid, Vintner. 
Reger Udall, of Welles aforesaid, Alchouse- 
Jacob Sandefor 
thecary. 


John Edy ott, of Welles 





» of Welles aforesaid, Apo- 


aforesaid, Cordwyner 











_ 
‘es 
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“ All wch wee humbly leave to yor Lordspps honble 
consideracons. 
“ Dated att Welles, xj Junij, 1632. 
“ Yor Lordpp’s humble Servaunts to be comanded.” 
INA. 
Wells. 





Minor Hates. 

The Lancashire Witches in King Charles I.’s 
Reign. — Sir Willam Pelham writes, May 16, 
1634, to Lord Conway: 

Y° greatest news from y® country is of a huge pack of 
Witches, w*" are lately discovered in Lancashire, whereof 
tis sayd 19 are condemned, and y* there are at least 60 
already discovered, and yet dayly there are more revealed ; 
there are divers of them of good ability, and they have 
done much harme. I heare it is suspected y* they had a 
hand in raysing y* greate storme wherein his Maygesty 
was in so greate danger at Sea in Scotland.” 

The original is in H. M.’s State Paper Office. 

W.N.S. 

The Prefix Wall. — 

1. Wall, in walliree and some other compound 
words, is obviously connected with vallum, a wail. 

2 Walleyed is wheeleyed (Scotice ringleyed) ; 
for in Scotland we have wallee or wellee, a spring 
boiling out of the ground, and Burns writes 
“whiles in a weel it dimpled,’—this wall is a 
cognate with volvo, to roll. 

3. The xdpvov Baciruxdy is BéAavos, balanus, wal- 
nut, i.e. Baal’s nut; Juglans, is Jove'’s nut; 
wallflower is Baal’s flower, as giroflée, Fr. Gilli- 
flower, Eng. is Jupiter's flower. Again, validus 
means powerful as Baal; vale, be under the care 
of Baal: finally, pdAawa, Balena ; vallfifp, Germ. ; 
whale, Eng. and Dan., is Baal’s fish, the fish pre- 
pared by God for Jonah. In Isaiah xlvi. 1. 
“ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,” the Latin 
runs “Concidit Bil (Juppiter), corruit Nebo (Mer- 
curius), and in Acts xiv. 12., Paul through Bil 
suggests Jupiter, and Barnabas through Nebo or 
Nabo suggests Mercury; Paul's eloquence, how- 
ever, effected a transposition of the names. This 
wall is allied to Baal. Joun Huspanp. 


Havelock’s Stone. —'The following may interest 
General Havelock’s friends : 

“ A stone said to have been brought by y® Daves out of 
their own country, and known as ‘ Haveloc’s stone,’ forms 
a land-mark between Grimsby and y® Hamlet of Wellow.” 
— list. of Lincolnshire, ii, 243. 

F. L. 


Origin of a Habit.— 

“ The ladies are just now attiring themselves in a very 
neat walking wrapper or ‘duster,’ which certainly com- 
mends itself to good taste, and sits very gracefully upon 
a form begirt with hoops. This ‘ habit,’ however, is not 
original with the ladies. It originated with a class, of all 
others, perhaps, most estranged from the sex. We mean 
the ‘ Zouaves,’ that dauntless, yet isolated body of French 
troops, who went up the Malakoff hill amid the storm of 
iron rain. 
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fatigue purposes, and called it ‘burnous.’ Those worn by 
the ladies are an exact pattern of the Zouave fatigue. 
Strange, is it not, that delicate woman should adopt the 
l t troops in all the world, 
what originated in the necessities of 
Crimea.” 





and sport in fashion 
the campaign of the 


I take the above cutting from a recent journal, 








merely for the purpose of remarking that the 
| habit therein descri 1 did not have its origin in 
the necessities of the late Crimean campaign. The 
peculiar and becoming « f the Zouaves, 
from their formation nilitary body under 
their present organisation, has undergone no 
change ; and as to the “ burnous,” it was known 


| in the Levant some ages ago. 


W. W. 
Malta. 


Typographical Mutations. —I dare say there 
are readers of “ N. & Q.” old enough to remember 
the time when certain popular works appeared, in 
which almost every material word wa printed 
with a capital letter. To have abandoned that 
display is certainly an improvement: but is not 
the opposite peculiarity ungrateful in the appear- 
ance of a book-page? I allude to the printing 
such terms as “ trades’ ball,” <a literary society,” 
“ mechanics’ institute,” &c., without capitals: to 
me this act of typogray hical sans culotism is a per- 
petual eyesore, even in a newspaper. But my 
main purpose at this moment is to “ make a note” 
of a still newer freak of the compositor. I have 
before me William Wordsworth; a Biography, a 
most delightful volume ; except that, perhaps, the 
“ linked sweetness ” is sometimes too * long drawn 
out.” Now, throughout the whole of these five 
hundred pages there does not occur, I believe, 
except in quotations, a single colon! Charles 
Lamb charged Gifford with perpetrating strange 
tricks with the contributions to The Quarterly, by 
merely = clapping a colon before a therefore.” 
But is not this Biography the first specimen of a 
modern book the text of which does not contain a 
colon at all? actual 
value or im} wtance of this s/ p, nor on the theory 
and practice of punctuation in general. D. 





I make no remark on the 


jrom Cannon. — Ke int th Mackenzie, 
by the Right 


the Lords of 


Blowing 
Esq. was committed to 
Hon.. Lord Viscount Stormont and 


ay 
Wewuralk 


: ‘ : » 17 “ean 
the Privy Council, Octob 3. 1783, on a charge 
of murder. He was tried under a special com- 


mission, by virtue of statute 33 Ifen. VILL. chap. 
22., which enacts, “that persons committing mur- 
der in any of His Majesty's forts, &c. beyond the 
seas, may be tried by a jury in England.” The 
indictment charged that he did “at Fort Moree, 
on the coast of Africa, August 4. 1782, feloni- 
ously, &e.” .... “ by discharging at him a certain 
gun called a cannon.” ‘The evidence proved that 
the culprit was tied to the gun. ‘The Attorney 


They first introduced the style of dress for | General (who conducted the prosecution) said, 
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“ The mode of execution was never before heard 
of in this country....he thought no defence 
could be set up; he w was certain no legal justifi- 
cation could.” Mr. Justice Willes summed up. 
The first point raised was “ that this was an exe- 

cution agreeable to martial law, and therefore he 
is justified.” On which the justice says, “ It can- 
not be justified according to martial law, for no 
life can be taken away by virtue of martial 
law, except in the heat of action, or by a Court 
Martial being held upon him.. . If there had 

been a Court Martial, we know of no such punish- 
ment in the European dominions; and though 
they might aver such a custom in Africa, the pri- 
soner had no right to do so: and I should think 
that a Court Martial itself would have exceeded 
its jurisdiction in inflicting it.” The jury retire for 
an hour and a quarter: “ Guilty :” “ in considera- 
tion of the wicked persons Captain Mackenzie had 
under his command, the jury recommend him to 
mercy.” ‘The Recorder sentences him “to be 
hanged and dissected,” remarking that “he had 
taken upon him to exercise an authority not vested 
in him; an authority which his Sovereign could not 
exercise, 
heard, unprepared, and by an extraordinary and 
unheard-of mode of punishment in this country.” 
(Political Magazine, vol. vii., Dec. 1784, pp. 426 
— 434.) 


Minor Queries. 


John Everard, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1600; M.A. 1607; D.D. 1619; is author of | 
“ Three Bookes translated out of their Originall : 
First, the Letter and the Life, or the Flesh and 
the Spirit ; secondly, German Divinitie; thirdly, 
the Vision of God, written 1638.” (MS. Univ. 
Libr. Cambridge, Dd. xii. 68.) We trust that 
some of your correspondents may be able to fur- 
nish additional information as to this person, who 
is casually mentioned in Wood's Athen. Oxon. i 
313. C. I. & Taomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Hoods. — The subject of hoods has been re- 
cently touched upon in “N. & Q.,” (2°¢S. iii. 308. 
356. 435.) Can anyone give information as to 
the time when the present gowns and hoods were 
introduced into the University, or suggest what is 
the meaning of the semicircular cut at the end of 
the B.A. and M.A. hood, and at the end of the 
sleeve of the Master’s gown ? 


Moonlight Heat.—In a late number of The 
Atheneum, in a review of Webster’s Periodic 
System of the Atmospheric Actions, is the follow- 
ing remark : — 

“ That the moonlight must have a great deal of heat 
when it leaves the moon is highly probable; that it has 


R. Wess. | 


| one side has a representation of the portico of a 


| 


OXONIENSIS. | 


none when it reaches the surface of the earth is certain. 
What then becomes of all the heat which it seems almost 
certain the moonlight brings with it? Sir John Herschel 
thinks that it is absorbed in the upper regions of our 
atmosphere.” 

Is not this a hasty conclusion from the expe- 
rience of our chilly English moonlights only ? 
For in India, certainly, the moonlight nights are 
by far the hottest. Has this fact ever been scien- 
tifically tested ? E. E. Byrna. 


Armorial. — Argent, a bend, or, between three 
crossletts, sable (?), on the sinister side, and three 
fleur-de-lis, on the dexter; Crest, a lion rampant. 
[ am anxious to know to whom these arms were 
granted. M. (1.) 


Wycherley's Song of Plowden.—In Baker's His- 
tory of Northamptonshire, i. 470., mention is made 
of a Song of Plowden of Plowden Hall, by the 
comic poet Wycherley. This song, however, is 
not to be found in any of that poet’s works, nor 
even in his Posthumous Works, printed in folio, 
1713. I will feel much obliged to any of your 


| contributors by pointing out to me where this 
> had condemne an to death, un- | ° © 
He had condemned a man to dea | song is to be found 


ALBION. 


Medal; Clement X.—TI have in my possession 
a copper medal, nearly two inches in diameter : 


temple, with a small figure of the Virgin and child 
on the top, round it the following ae 
“ Sedente . Clemente . X . Pont . Max . An. 
Anniv. mpcixxv.” The reverse, “ Iacobus . tit. . 
ss. io . te. paulis. r.e. presb . cardrospigliosius . 
liberiane . basil . archipresb . apervit.” Could any 
one give me any information respecting it ? 

R. W. Jacon. 

Leeds. 


Richard Wright's Case. — In a letter from Mr. 
Jessop to Mr. Ray, the great naturalist, written in 
1668, and dated from Broomhall, the following 
curious passage occurs : — 

“Richard Wright is come from London, and hath done 
little there: only the judge hath advised him to indite 
the man and the maid if Stephen trouble him any more. 
This only is observable, which I was not acquainted 
with when you was with us, that Kurlew, the foreman of 
the jury, who, the Spirit saith, was bribed by Stones, 
died raving mad within three days after he had passed 
his verdict, crying out that he saw the devil, and such 
like expressions. This is very true, for I had it from one 
who was at his burial. The coroner also hath lingered 
away ever since the Assizes, and died about the time 
that Wright went to London.” 


It is very unlikely that any light can be thrown 


| on this case, but the best chance of this is through 


R. W. B 
To. 1, July, 


the channel of your valuable work. 


Szeklers. — In the British Journal, N 


| 1853, is a paper by Captain Mayne Reid, giving a 


brief account of the Szeklers or Szchely, a people of 
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about 500,000 souls dwelling at the eastern end 
of Transylvania, and who distinguished themselves 
during the recent war of independence in Hun- 
gary. Captain Reid refers to a M. Berzeviczy, 
a Szekler, who has devoted considerable time to 
inquiries as to the early history of his race, and 
whose theory is that they are an aboriginal peo- 
ple, and the ancestors of the present Tartar race. 
Has anything been published by M. Berzeviczy 
or any other on this subject? The characteristics 
of the Szekler features, as given by Captain Reid, 
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seem very different from those of the Tartars, | 


and differ much too from those of the aborigi- 
nal races of Great Britain, of America, of Egypt, 
and of other countries ; in all of which the earliest 
races seem to have been similar, so far as may be 
judged from the skulls and other remains found 
in cists and tombs. 
Prehistoric Annats of Scotland, a most useful and 
ingenious work. Captain Reid asserts that the 
Szckely are the ancient Siculi, and in this he is 
probably correct; but if M. Berzeviczy’s theory 
is right, a much greater and deeper interest at- 
taches to them. Any connexion with the abori- 
ginal races—a race of Europe—is most interesting 
inan ethnological and archeological point of view, 


See Wilson's Archeology, or 


| 
| 


and I would be very grateful for any further in- 
Y. | 


formation on the subject. 


“ Too fair to worship,” §. 


“Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 
Motto on Lord Ward’s famous Correggio. 
who is the author ? 


Query, 
Q-y. 
Pope's Iliad. — I have heard that Pope's trans- 

lation of the concluding lines of the 8th Book 

The lliad — 


“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night,’ 


has been much criticised and abused by Coleridge 
or Wordsworth. Will any reader of “N. & Q.” 
be kind enough to tell me where any passage in 
Coleridge or Wordsworth to that effect is to be 
found ? 


Prideaux and Walpole. — On looking over the 
Railway Anecdote Book, under the head “ Wal- 
poliana,” p. 135., it states 

“Walpole was plagued one morning with that oaf of 
unlicked antiquity, Prideaux, and his great boy. Ue talked 
through all ftaly, and every thing in all Italy,” &c. 

Query, Is the Prideaux here alluded to the 
author of the Connexion between the Old and New 
Testament. If not, who was he? 
trouble you, but have no means of consulting any 
of Walpole’s works. A Devonian. 


Lespy. | 


I would not | 


Doolie. — Public attention at present is fixed | 
| on the right of the above, is a half length of an 


on the East. A glossary of Hindostanie terms 
employed in Anglo-India parlance has been pub- 


lished. The explanations given are not always | i 
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correct; but let that pass. <A “ doolie” is proba- 
bly described as being a sort of palanquin for the 
conveyance of the sick and wounded, and we 
have lately read of military operations being de- 
layed for want of a sufficient number of dooley 
bearers. In the far East, we have a tale that 
when Burke was worrying Warren Hastings, he 
brought one invective to a climax by.declaring 
that, “ After a sanguin: wy engageme nt, the said 
Warren Hastings bad actually ord lered ferocious 
Doolys to seize upon the wounded.” Is this legend 
founded on fact? It is certainly accepted as 
such by many Indians, though the origin I have 
never been able to discover. Waaquir Kar. 


Lieut.- Colonel George Lenox Davis. — Wanted 
for genealogical purposes the arms, crest, &c. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. George Lenox Davis, C x. 
9th regiment, sometime superintendent of the 
Liv erpool recruiting district. He died in Galway, 
Ireland, in 1852, and a tablet to his memory was 
erected in the cathedral of that town by his 
brother officers, on which, however, the arms are 
not given. As he was a K.C.B. some information 
with respect to his arms and pedigree would be 
easily obtainable by any of the correspondents 
of “ N. & Q.” resident in London. 

YMDE!ITHIWR. 

Epigram quoted by Gibbon. — 

“ Gibbon fait allusion, da 
une ¢pigramme bien connue i 

“Un serpent mordit Jean Fréron; 
Eh bien! le serpent en mourut!’ 
“On voit qu’il ne tient pas plus a la rime que son ami, le 
philosophe Hume.” nts, Maximes et Reminiscences, 
par M. L. Mezitres, p. 333. Paris et Metz, 1857. 


ns une note de son histoire, a 


arrange ainsi: 





Jugem 


Where is the original, or what is the true read- 
ing ? 
The thought is like — 
“The man recovered from his bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 
Is either a plagiarism ? M. N. S. 
Subject of Painting. —I possess a very old 
painting, five inches by three and a half inches, on 
copper, by Sassoferrato (Salvi), on the subject of 
which I am rather at a loss. It represents three 
white lilies in a triangular position, Out of the 
upper one is a half-length figure of the Virgin, 
with her right hand resting on a blue globe, and 
holding a sort of bag or “ reticule.” On the globe, 
and supported by the Virgin's left shoulder, is the 
infant Christ, with a golden “glory” round his 
head, with the left hand placing a golden crown 
on the head of the Virgin, and with his right hand 
placing a sceptre, with across on it, in her left 
hand, which she grasps. Issuing out of the lily, 


old and bearded monk, clothed in white, holding 
in his right hand a white flag with a cross on the 
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staff, and in his left a chain with some implement, 
apparently of torture, at the end. 

eae the other is a half length of a nun, clothed 
and with a black hood, her 
and holding out her right-hand ; 


in white, 
her breast, 


both 





monk and nun looking upwards. 

On the breasts of the Virgin, the monk, and 
the nun, and also on the white flag, and the little 
“bag” in the Virgin's hand, is a shield with the 
following coat :— 

“ Gules, party per fess, paly of 9, gules and argent. In 
chief, a Maltese ¢ of the S a 

This painting was -purchased in Spain. Can 
any of the readers of “N. & Q. give me informa- 
tion on the subject—to what convent, &c., it 
once belonged, or as to the arms thereon, &c. ? 


Joun Garianp, F.L.S. 


Dorchester 


Likeness of Mary Queen of Scots. —I have a 
work, published in 1822, in two volumes, by a 
young lady, called The Royal Exile, or, Poetical 
Epistles of Mary Queen of Scots, during her Cap- 
tivity in England; with other Original Poems. 
Also, by her father, The Life of Queen Mary, §c. 
It is dedicated to Mrs. Hannah More, in which is 
an engraving of a medallion which was kindly 
presented by Mr. Chalmers ; it was originally in- 
tended for his 
late. It is perhaps the most authentic likeness of 
that queen in existence. The medallion was en- 
graved (while she was Dauphiness of France) by 
Primare. Is such a medallion in existence ? also, 


who was the writer of the work ? The inscription 
round the medallion is, “MARIA . STOWAR . REGI . 
SCOTI . ANGLI.” R. W. Jacon. 

Dryden's Lines on Milton. —In talking with 


friends, I find that the opinion prevails more ge- 


nerally than could be supposed, that Dante and 
not Virgil was meant by Dryden. This has led 
me to investigate the question farther, and I find 
that the error arises from the fact that Zta/y being 


the country named by Dryd en, he could not have 
meant Virgil, because he is said to have been a 
Roman poet, and not an Italian. But I contend 
for his being an Italian as much as Dante. Italy 
had an existence in the time of Virgil, and is con- 
stantly spoken of by him in his works, Moreover, 
it is referred to in the Scriptures. 

It is singular that Dante is never once spoken 
of by Dryden that I can find. Dr. Johnson in 
his Life of Dryden never spoke of Dante, nor is 
that poet referred to throughout the whole of The 
Spectator. The prob: ability i is that Dante and his 
works were not known in England in Dryden's 
time. Again, the wording of the line — 

3; in three 


“ Three poet distant ages born,” 


seems to me to settle the question. 
Any information you can give on this question 
- 


left hand on | 





Life of Mary, but was finished too 


| loaves, 


will excite a good deal of interest among a large 
circle of readers. I, Xe 


Savoy Registers.—Any information explanatory 
of the accompanying extracts from the Kegister 
of the Savoy will be acceptable to the inquirer 

dS. R. 
“ CouRT oF THE SAvoy, 1716:— 

“In the year 1716 were brought to the precincts of the 
prison of the Savoy, for divers Treasonable Acts and 
Misdeameanors against the present King’s Majesty 


“ Detained from Jany. ( Sir Mark Kennaway, Kt. 
to March, thence Herbert Foult. 
taken to the Lord | Evan Boteler, Gent., and some 
Primate’s Secretarie 30 other adherents of the De- 
at Lambeth Palace posed King. 
to await the meet- 
ing of Parliament 4 (An old insurgent.) 
Sir W. Tringham being also an 


old offender (annuis malefae- 

toris et impertabilis), Fined 

£100, and his possessions were 
taken in Confiscation by Edw4 
| Chaplin. 

Were ordered to depart the Realm 
— Bulteel went to the Infirmary 
and there died, his latest Succes- 
sor is now in the Queen’s House- 
hold. PRYNNE. 

Ivimey, Winch and Strathspaye 
went to Gibraltar.” 





“ Bulteel 
Smythe 
Winch 
Strathspaye 
Wishawe 
Ivimey { 


A Gunpowder Plot Query.—A very old custom, 
coeval, apparently, with the annual bonfires and 
fireworks, prevails in the West Riding of York- 
shire, of preparing, against the anniversary of 
Gunpowder Plot a kind of oatmeal gingerbread, 
if I may so call it, and religiously partaking of 
the same on the “ dreadful” day, and subse- 
quently. The local name of the delicacy is Par- 
kin, and it is usually seen in the form of massive 
substantial cakes, or bannocks. The ap- 


| propriateness of fireworks in commemorating 


| ar, over, or upon, and wylo, to weep, howl, or lament. 


Gunpowder Treason is obvious; can any corres- 
pondent of “ N. & Q.” account for the connection 
of Parkin with the same ? Secondly, Is the custom 
peculiar to the Riding or to Yorkshire? Thirdly, 
Has it anything to do with the Meal-Tub Plot, 
and can “ Parkin” be a corruption of “ Perkin.” 
Guy Fawkegs. 





fAinor Queries With Answers. 


Arvel. — What is the origin of the word arvill, 
as meaning “ funeral feast,” and used by the in- 
habitants of the West Riding of Yorkshire ? 

E. S. W. 

[The derivation of this word seems to have puzzled 
our etymologists. The learned Jonathan Boucher, in his 
Glossary, says: “I am inclined to suppose that arwyl 


(the undoubted etymon of arvel-bread) is compounded of 
of 


this insignificant Celtic vocable wylo, the Heb. 5S» is the 
theme, and oAocAvgw, ululo, yell, howl, wail, all of them, 
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the derivatives. I think this an obvious and natural 
etymology of arwyl, from the circumstance that formerly 
in Wales, as well as in most other countries, everfthose 
n a state of high civilisation, persons were employed on 
and even hired, to weep and wail at funerals. 
the custom, de Arte Poet. 1, 431.” 
( [llustrati: Shak ii. 202.) 

+ 

t 


urpose, 
lorace all 
Again, Mr 


ules to 


Dou 


ms of tkspeare, 




















says, that “the practice of making nments a 
{ ! which prevailed in this and other countries, was 
rtainly borrowed from the cena fi $ t Roma 

uwled to in Juvenal’s fifth satire. | nsisted of an 
‘ fa small plate of milk, ! vy, wine, vers, & 
to the ghost of the deceased. With us the appetites o 
the | a nsulted on tl sion. In the Nort! 
t feast is called an arval, or arvil-supper, and the | 
that are sometimes distribut mg the poor, l 
bread. Not many years since, one of th vals 
elebrated in a village in York it a publi < 
the sign of which was the family arms o 4 
whose motto is‘ Virtus post funera vi ‘ 
taker who, though a clerk, was no sch ted a 
gentleman present to explain to him meaning of 
these Latin words, which he readily and facetious]; | 
in the following manner :— Virtus, a parish clerk, vivit, 
lives well, post funera, at an arr rhe latter word (con - 
tinues Douce) is apparently derived from some lost Teu- 
tonic term that indicated a funeral pile on which the body 
was burned in times of paganism. Thi in Islat 
sig s the ins of an oven. The comn t 

ms to have | 1 ar, fire; whence ara, an ‘ 4 
ardeo, aridus, &e. So the pile itself was cz 





Virgil, en, vi. 177. : 
* Haud mora, festinant flentes ; 


Congerere arboribus, eceloque educere certant.’ 





Jamieson, following Dr. Hickes (quoted by 1 
more satisfactory: “ The term,” he savs, has evi 
ntly originated from the circumstance of this entertain- 
” being ven by one who ent i the p aiot 
of an inheritar ; from re is, nviv 
primarily t! rnat l everage W h we ca 
“ The Unconscious Rival.’”—An old ballad, 


The Unconscious Rival,” formed the sub- 


1 
vs 7 aL 
( alled 

ot , 











; of a painting in the Royal Academy E l- 
tion In 1850 or 1851. h wish t ret. the 
| \ 
11nes. ‘) INIENSI 
The old 1 f “The l HN 
tI 1 l S ‘ 
I tl R Aca \ 1s | 
! the | 
( ] \ ) v 
l ‘ } o'er t 
Are « t for ant ! 
From w to skies, t l 
And gilded halcyo e, 
With pr mise for thy trua t’s eyé 
And triumph still for thine. 
“ The dreamer smiled, but not the smil 
That beamed before that day, 
Where many trust the tempting wile, 
Spare me at least to pray: 
“ To pray that hearts too blest to shun 


hilst they ble 
heir triumphs won, 


whom.” 


Life’s blossoms wv 
May gi ntly prize t 
They know not over 


ym, 


Public Execution in 1760.— 


“You very justly censure those fine ladies who, with 






such a thoughtless gaiety, could crowd to a sight which 
must strike weny feeling heart wit 1 compassion and 
horror. By the ounts one sees in the public papers, 
with what hack ts nathilits hie 
with what a shocking insensibility of h yw depl 
; ' } ty 
rat | y cI 
v —( Extract iM Cart 
M lonta May, 17 ) 
Who 1 alee’ } } rT 
Vho w erm i what was the ollence 
y htt 7 , 15 . 
r which | ith Fra, Mewsurn. 
I ‘ Rt lon. Law1 e Shirley, 
rl of I . l yburn, Ma , 1760, 
f John J wh t rd. For a cir- 
Cl tantial t of ; 1 and execution, see the 
1 ) 
G j <x. 2 
Replies. 
MACISTUS, AND THE rELEGRAPHKI NI S OF THE 
CAPT E ¢ rY. 


The course of the beacon-light, 


transmitted 


from Troy to palace of Agamemnon, at My- 
cen, as described in the justly celebrated passage 


schylus, begins from Mount Ida, whence it 
; to the Hermzan rock on the eastern shore 
e island of Lemnos (compare Soph. Phil., 
. The i 


of A 





¢ 
» 4] 
yf the 


1459 next station Mount Athos; and 
from Athos the signal is received by Macistus. 
Macistus (says the poet), “making no delay, and 


t overcome by oblivious sleep,” performs his 


transmits the light to the watchmen 
ssapius, upon the Beotian coast, 
n yus. From this point it leaps over 


» Asopus, and strikes upon 
tern shores of Greece. 
lagoon —the ex- 


tered by tl 


n, on the wes 








next cros the G 

pity of the Crissean gulf, north of Megara — 

1 arriv it Mount ipl to the north 
i tl j of Uo i ym this h cht 

is trar red alo { Saronic | y, on the 

t h the Isthmus, to Mount Arach- 


‘ tion before it finally 
Mycenz. The intelli- 
conveyed in one night 





fi hman at Mycene is de- 
ribed as having ke pt a nocturr i lo k-out for 
some years 
With the excepti f Macistus, all the points 
in this seri e mountains or elevated spots, 
whose names and geographical positions are well 





ascertained, ‘Th ur, moreover, at tolerably 
intervals : hat the transmission of the 
aphic message, though not in fact physically 
ossible, has sufficient plausibility for a poetical 
description. Judging from the analogy of the 
other stations, it would be natural to expect the 
name of a mountain or headland between Athos 





sO t 
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and Messapius ; which, from the geographical re- 
lations, must be looked for in the island of Eubeea, 
or more probably in one of the small islands to 
the north of Eubeea, as Peparethus or Halonnesus. 
This is Blomfield’s opinion, who, in Gloss. ad v. 
280., says: “‘Omnino de monte cogitandum, ut in 
ceteris stationibus.” Heath and Schiitz, however, 
suppose Macistus to be the name of a man; re- 
lying upon the language of Zschylus as to his 
vigilance and promptitude. But this argument 
has little weight ; for a poet so bold in his expres- 


sions might easily personify the station, and trans- | 


fer to the mountain or rock the attributes of the 
unnamed watchmen who transmitted the signal. 
Macistus would be a natural name for a high 
mountain. It may be remarked that Polybius 
instances Peparethus as a place from which fire- 
signals (xvpeo!) could be sent to the mainland 
(x. 43.). 

Blomfield observes that Eretria in Eubeea is 
stated by Strabo (x. 1. § 10.) to have been colo- 
nised by Eretrieus, a native of Macistus, the town 
of Triphylia in Elis; and he conjectures that a 
mountain in Eubea may have been hence called 
Macistus. ‘The position of Eretria, however, does 
not agree with the course of the beacon-fire. It 
lies to the south of Messapius, and not in the 
direct line from that mountain to Athos. 


So obvious a contrivance as the conveyance of | 


intelligence by beacon-fires is doubtless of great 
antiquity, and long anterior to the time of Zs- 
chylus. But his description is purely imaginary, 
and there is no reason for supposing that a signal 
had ever been conveyed in this manner before his 
time between places so distant as Troy and My- 
cene. The intervals, moreover, between the in- 
termediate stations which he supposes exceed the 
distance at which a fire of pinewood or heath 
— indicated in this passage—could be seen by 
the naked eye. The interval from Athos to Mes- 
sapius, which is divided into two stations, is about 
100 geographical miles ; so that each distance is, 
on an average, fifty geographical miles. The 
shortest distances are from twenty to thirty geo- 
graphical miles. Now the light of a good light- 
house is, under favourable circumstances, visible 
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The supposition of 7Zschylus as to the transmis- 
sion of the light from Lemnos to Athos was 
not, according to the ideas of the ancients, at 
all extravagant ; for there was a proverbial verse, 
referred to Sophocles, which described the shadow 
of Mount Athos as falling upon the island of 
Athos : — 


Aéws oxdger vora Anuvias Bods.” 


(Soph. Fragm. 348. ed. Dindorf; Plutarch, de 


| fac. in orbe lune, c. 22.; Apostol. i. 57.; Greg. 


} 


at sea to the naked eye not more than about | 


fifteen miles. Herodotus describes the Greeks 
encamped at Artemisium on the northern coast of 
Eubea as receiving, in the Persian war, a mes- 
sage by means of fire-signals from the island of 
Sciathus (vii. 182.) ; which is no great distance. 
Plutarch speaks of the distance from Lemnos to 
Athos being 700 stadia= 87 miles, which far ex- 
ceeds the truth. Measured on the map, the dis- 
tance appears to be about thirty geographical 
miles. Stephanus of Byzantium is nearer the 
truth. He asserts that Athos casts its shadow 
300 stadia=374 miles (in v. "Aé@ws). Pliny like- 
wise makes the distance 87 miles (H. N., iv. 23.). 


Cyp. i. 73., with the note of the Géttingen editor ; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 604., cum Schol.) 

It may be remarked that if 2schylus had been 
an engineer instead of a poet, he would not have 
carried his line of signals so far north as Athos. 
The more direct course lay through the little island 
of Nez to Peparethus or Scyrus, and so to Eubeea. 

There were in Africa and Spain certain towers, 
called Hannibal's Towers, by which beacon lights 
were transmitted. Similar means were used for 
giving warning of landings of pirates in Asia 
Minor (Plin. N. H., ii. 73.), and in Sicily (Cie. 
Verr. v. 35.). Theognis, who was a generation 
earlier than /Eschylus, describes the signal for war 
being given from a lofty eminence (v. 549.) ; by 
which his commentators understand a fire signal 
to be meant. (Compare Suidas in ¢puxrol.) 

Pliny, in his long list of mythical inventors, 
includes Sinon as having originated signals from 
watch towers in the Trojan war (“specularum 
significatio,” N. H., vii. 56.). This honour is 
manifestly assigned to him because he was related 
to have held out a torch to the Greeks as a signal 
to enter Troy. (Procl. Chrest. Arctinus.) 

In the treatise de Mundo, included in Aristo- 
tle’s writings, but manifestly not the work of that 
philosopher, there is a rhetorical passage, describ- 
ing the state and grandeur of the king of Persia, 
which concludes as follows : — 

“ The whole empire of Asia, bounded by the Hellespont 
to the West, and by the Indus to the East, is divided ac- 
cording to nations between generals, satraps, and kings, 
who are slaves of the great king; together with couriers, 
spies, messengers, and inspectors of beacons. So complete 
was the arrangement, — especially of the beacons, which 
conveyed signals in lines from the boundaries of the em- 
pire to Susa and Ecbatana—that the king knew on the 
same day every fresh occurrence over the whole of Asia.” 
— i, 6. p. 398. ed. Bekker. 

Beacons were used in England in former times. 
We learn from Spelman's Glossary (in v. becona- 
gium), that beaconage was a tax levied for the 
sustentation of beacons. They were on the sea- 
shore, either to serve as lighthouses for ships, or 
to send warning into the interior of the approach 
or landing of a hostile fleet. L. 





I think Mr. Bucxton is rather too positive in 
his assertion that this is the name of a person, 
and not of a place. He quotes the note of Schiitz 





ee et eet 


ce 
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on this passage in the Agamemnon, who with Heath 
took this view. Professor Blackie, too, in his me- 
trical translation, follows them. It is true more- 
over that the Greek scholiast passes this verse 
without any geographical reference ; but this was 
because the’ scholiast read paxlern meden, taking 
the word as an adjective and not as a proper 
noun. On the other hand, however, the more 
recent editors, Wellauer, Klausen, Blomfield, 
Scholefield, Peile, are all of opinion that Macistus 
is the name of the mountain, and not of the person 
on guard; and last and greatest of them all, Her- 
mann, who, on all questions upon /Eschylus, is 
truly “the king of those that know,” in his note 
upon the passage, after referring to the mention 
by Pliny (27. N., v. 39.) of Macistus a mountain 
of Lesbos, and of a lofty mountain in Triphylia with 
a city built upon it, both bearing the same name, 
says: “ Eschylo, qui mons hic dictus est, situs ille, 
ut ordo locorum monstrat, in Eubeea.” There is 
apparently no reference to this mountain in any 
other writer. Paley, in his recent edition 
ZEschylus, speaks of it as “an unknown mountain 
in Eubeea,” and probably the conjecture of Blom- 
field is right: “Eretria Eubeea colonia erat ex 
Macisto Elidensi (Strabo, x. 10.) et forte sic di- 
cebatur mons aliquis Eubeea.” 

This city of Macistus in Elis is referred to in 
Dr. Smith's Dictionaries. W. Buitson. 

Leicester. 





MILTON'S AUTOGRAPH. 
iv. 287.) 

My query respecting John Milton’s autograph 
has elicited some interesting information, though, 
with one exception, giving no definite reference to 
undoubted specimens of the signature in question. 
There seems every reason to believe that Milton 
was blind —I mean totally blind — in 1652, and 
therefore the signature bearing date 1654 cannot 
be looked on in this light. Mr. Orror’s m: ay turn 
out to be genuine ; but it is possible that the “ five 
or six” referred to by Mr. Horrer may bear no 
stricter test than the preceding. 
Doctriné Christiana alone must certainly present 
the specimen required, inasmuch as the Second 
Book commences in these words —“ John Milton, 
to all the churches, &c.” It would be worth while 
to have a correct facsimile of that passage made 
for the benefit of future Nicholses and Thanes; 
and I may add that “the gentleman in the coun- 
try” would confer a great boon on the literary 
public by communicating copies of the letters he 
is said to have in his possession to the pages of 
“N.& Q.;” and perhaps Mr. Horrer will kindly 
say where he has seen the five or six that he re- 
fers to. Meantime, in connexion with this in- 
teresting subject, I beg to state that since my 
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of 
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query was inserted I have met with a reference 





to another alleged specimen. In one of Puttick 
and Simpson's “catalogues of autographs sold by 
them, and dated April 20, 1849, I find the follow- 
ing article, which I quote entire :—* ‘322. Rosse’s 
Mel He lie onium, or Poetical Honey, gathered 
out of the W eeds of Parnassus. Sm. 8vo. 1646.’ 
On the reverse of a preliminary leaf there is, in 
the autograph of John Milton, the following in- 
scription : —_ 

“© On aes Eh liconium, written by Mr. Rosse, chaplain to 
his Mtie 
“« Those shapes of old, transfigur’d by y* charmes 

Of wanton bard wak’n’d wt" th’ alarmes 

Of powerful Rosse, gaine nobler formes, and try 

The force of a diviner Alchemy. 

Soe the queint Chimist wt" ingenious powre, 

From caleyn’d herbes extracts a glorious flowre ; 

Soe bees, to fraight their thimy cells, produce 

Frd poisnous weeds a sweet and wholsome Jyuce. 

J. Mf.’ 

And at the bottom of p. 5. are two lines in the 
same hand. 

“ The autograph of Milton is of the highest de- 
gree of rarity. The only specimen in the British 
Museum consists of a few words in a copy of Ly- 
The present is in excellent preservation.” 
The above lines are not without merit for their 
conceit, but that Milton wrote them requires 
proof. At all events the antiquated spelling is quite 
against the supposition, unless he was amusing 
himself by a kind of imitation of Chaucer's style. 
However, the book was sold, on the faith of the 
assertion made, for no less a sum than 182. 5s. to 
Mr. Sainsbury. LETHREDIENSIS. 


cidas. 





TRIFORIUM. 
(2™" S. iv. 320.) 
Seeing in a late number a communication on 
the origin of this word, reminded me that in the 


| year 1852 I had occasion to collect notes upon 


The treatise de | 


the subject for a paper which I read before the 
Oxford Architectural Society. The derivation 
was evidently a mystery. One author only had 
used the word, namely, Gervase. He either in- 
vented it, or, as is more probable, received it from 
the workmen engaged on the cathedral. Ducange 
I found held to the theory of tres-fores ; but unfor- 
tunately the ¢riforia Gervase was describing had 
two or four openings. In taking a survey of all 
our cathedrals, three openings are the exception 
rather than the rule. Ducange also, as I conceive 
without authority, gives as the Greek equivalent 
TpOdpov, a word used by Macarius, but with a 
very different meaning. It was the antiquary 
Sumner who suggested: the notion of the Latini- 


| sation of “ thoroughfare.” 


First I attempted to determine to what Gervase 
applied the name. In a careful examination of 
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his account of Canterbury cathedral, he evidently 
alludes, in the description of the fabric as it stood 
before the fire, to what we now eall the “ clere- 
story gallery.” Hespeaks of “ obscure fenestra ” 
above the arches; but again, above these, the 
“ Via que Triforium appellata est, et fenestrae su- 
periores.” In other words, he describes a “ blind 
tory,” and above is the “ clerestory.” 

In the description of the cathedral, as rebuilt 
after the great fire, he says, “ the architect inter- 
mingled the lower triforium from the great tower 
to the aforesaid pillar with many marble columns, 
over which he adjusted another triforium of other 
materials, and also the upper windows.” In other 
words, we have two triforia. What was the dif- 
ference in construction between the two fabrics ? 
I presuine, judging from other early Norman ex- 
amples, that the “ obscure fenestrae” afforded no 
“via,” but that in the new building (the same as 
now standing) there was a perfect passage in the 
lower as well as the upper ¢riforium. So far as to 
the application of the word: beyond this is con- 
jecture. 

The suggestion which I then threw out (the 
five year ch have elapsed, I admit, have some- 
what diminished my affection for it) was that the 
tri was but the seribe’s contraction for turri, and 
that forinm, as has been shown by Mr. Puttxort, 
might well mean a passage: moreover, that Ger- 
vase particularly mentions that it was a passage, 
and that where there was no passage, he implies 
there was no friforium. I laid stress upon his 
speaking of “the triforium from the great tower 
as far as a certain pillar,”’—that, in conclusion, all 
triforia lead from the different staircases to the 
tower, and nowhere else (or certainly all clere- 
story passages do, which I consider, according to 
Gervase, to be the triforia par excellence); and 
that in the case of central towers, with aisles and 
transepts, as in nearly all our cathedrals, there is 
no other way to the tower, but along the tower 
passage, or triforium. 

I will not trouble you with the uses to which 
both upper and lower ¢riforia have been at dif- 
ferent times applied, as I am afraid they throw no 
light upon the origin of the word. At the same 
time I think it a subject well worthy of investi- 
gation ; 
your numerous correspondents may be able to 








v7 





afford information as to their employment, and if 


any are used for practical purposes at the present 
day. James Parker. 
Oxford. 





ST. PETER AS A TROJAN HERO. 
(2 S. iv. 249. 316.) 


Gibbon, in his sly and adventurous fifteenth | 


and perhaps, if you insert this, some of 


in stating that he supposed St. Peter to be the 
allegorical hero of the Zneid. The great histo- 
rian flippantly adopted a flying report among 
“the learned” as he found it, without conde- 
scending to investigate the fact by consulting the 
original, 

Hardouin’s theory is 


that the 7necid was com- 
os 


posed by an impious set of scribblers — impia 
cohors — some time in the thirteenth century, 
under the suy tendence of a certain ogre 


whom he calls Severus Archontius; and not only 


the Aneid, but all the Classics, ex ‘pting the 
Georgics, Pliny the Elder, Cicero (wl he sub- 
sequently discarded), and the Satires and Epistles 
of Horace, —poets, philosop her 
and Latin, —all with the determined object of es- 
tablishing Atheism amongst men, by paganising all 
the facts of Christianity—making the pagan Fada, 
Fates or Necessity, the prime ruler of all things 
— involving even the ecclesiastical writers or 
Fathers in his onslaught: “ Ut eos qui Ecclesi- 
astici dieuntur scriptores omittamus, qui plurimi 
certé sunt, sed wque supposititii, proximé se- 
quentis xvi et fabric.” He spared Homer, but 
wave no reason for his me CY, whilst he exhausted 
his erudition to prove that the Gre 
the Bible is “incredibly corrupt, and composed 
with the view of upholding the hypothesis that 
there is no true God.” 

With regard to the Zneid he maintained that 
it is merely a paganised representation of the 
Triumph of Christianity over the Jewish Dispen- 
sation, and its establishment in Ital ly. 

He expressly states that the Trojan hero repre- 
sents an infinitely higher personage than St. Peter 
—“nam et Aneas Christus et Latinus Christus” 
—such are his words in expounding and demo- 
lishing the Pseudo- Virgilius. 

It was a previous visionary who made St. Peter 
the hero of the neid,—a certain Hugo, who, in 
his Vera Historia Romana, given to the asto- 
nished world in 1655, states this fact, with a mul- 
titude of others in the same vein: “ Ad Petrum 
igitur Virgilii Aneis pertinet ..... nec alium 
‘Virum insignem pietate’ illa canit” (p. 98.). 
“Per Romulum et Remum.. . Apostolos 
Petrum atque Paulum,” c. xxiv. 

Hardouin’s views respecting the #neid will be 
found learnedly and amusingly set forth in his 
Pseudo- Virgilius —- Harduini Opera Varia, Ams. 
1733. The same volume contains his /’seudo- 
Horatius, still more amusing; and his Athei De- 
tecti,i—an onslaught against the Jansenists and 
Cartesians, — the whole folio being a perfect gem 
of erudite hallucination and reasoning madness. 

In the Gent. Mag. vol. iv. p. 8. there is an ab- 
stract of his theory, and in vol. xl. p. 290. a gene- 
ral view of Hardouin’s matured or senile system 
as set forth in his posthumous Prolegomena ad 


chapter, misrepresented Pore Hardouin’s theory | Censuram Scriptorum Veterum, published by Paul 


, historians, Greek - 


*k version of 
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Vaillant, with an Introduction by Bowyer, 8vo., 
Londini, 1766. Vaillant gave the MS. to the 
British Museum, where it now remains (No. 4803. 
Add. MSS.). Th ‘re is not a printed copy at the 








Museum, and the book is scarce; probal ly there 
vere not many copies printed. The MS. is only 
a trauscript—not Hardouin’s “ autograph ” —as 
stated on the title-page of the publication. It is 
stated that Hardouin confided his MSS. to the 
eare of the Abb Olivet, who pl 1 them in 
the Library of Paris. It 1 probably thence 
that Vaillant obtained his copy; and there also 


may remain the lareer MS. Censura Scriptorum 
Veterum. ) 

This work is a recapitulation and farther af- 
firmation of all his astounding averments. All 


‘ 





history, philosophy, science, divinity, lives of 


saints and martyrs — in a word, the wh 7 mass 


human knowledge—had been forg ds - d the 
monks of Germany, France, and Italy. ‘he li- 
braries of the monasteries, before the os of 
printing, were nothing but arsenals of atheism 
and her ia atheismi et heresum” 
(Prolee. ce. xvi.). In previous work he said 
that the Missals and Breviaries were forgeries! 
(Op. Varia, p. 549.) Indeed much that he wrote 
in this vein of hist¢ il scepticism would be 
downright profanity, or even “ blasphemy,” if it 
had not been written by a man of acknowledged 
piety. Such is the | iramount value of a repu- 
tation ! 

Iliad he an object in view? It seem ) from 
his Prolegomena. ‘The legitimate inference from 
his theory is that he wished to establish Romanism 
on the ruins of universal learning, and to reduce 
mankind to an implicit submission to the Pope- 
dom: for, to the obvious question, which he states 
himself, “If we must not beliey th Fathers, 
whi m can we } 7 is Not 
the Father Mother the 


Church of Rome” — inquam ego, 

















1 Matri Sancte R« .” It is im- 
possible to read hi > that the 
bn W notin ear t xp! * 
sion “ his doubts—or scepticism. Dupin af- 
firms that Hardouin was perfectly serious i his 


meee ml and the numerous “refutations” of 
his theory attest that it was c Deaiaes lL to unsettle 
* The MS. is written in a clear, bold, mature hand, 
such as Hardouin could not have written e 
the period of its com] 
vigorous as ever, and shows 1 Fa | Ta 
another MS. at the Museum (Sloane MS 


sition — although 












louin’s De Nummis Herod., which is ev ’ 
raph, the handwriting of which proves that the former 
isacopy. The title of the printed work is, —“Joannis 
Harduini Jesuite, Ad Censuram S riptorum Veterum 
Prolegomena. Juxta Autographum, sumt. P. Vaillant. 
Londini, 8vo.” pp. 237. In Klotz’s Acta Literaria, iv. 
p. 274., there is a savage review 
tracts, 


of this book, with ex- | 


the minds of men at the time: indeed he made a 
convert of his brother-Jesuit the similarly famous 
Berruyer ; and even had a determine: defender 
of his system in a periodical of the day. All men 
of sober thought felt convinced that Hardouin’s 
hypothesis leads di 1 





irectly to serious doubts and 
incredulity — from the mere fact of its bei ng 
averred by a m: n of well-known piety. W hat 


could the alternative of aeceptine the doema of 
7 ‘ ‘ . 
Rome be to most men 
Hardouin died in 1729, aged eighty-three ; 





Voltaire was then in his thirty-fifth year: and he 
certainly expanded Father Hardouin’s historical 
Pyrrhonism to the utmost in his Essai sur les 
Meurs and other writings. In truth Voltaire and 
Hardouin seem to have been very similarly “ or- 
ganised.” The latter was it, and he gave 
his doubts a seemingly hat channel. He 
used to say that “God had deprived him of 
human faith in order to strengthen in him that 
which was divine.” Voltaire or any other sceptie 
may surely utter the same sublime excuse and 
deprecation. 

On the other hand, when iment was ex- 
pressed at the boldness of hi wadoxes, Har- 
douin replied, “ What! Do you think I should 
have been getting up every morning of my life at 
four o'clock, merely to say what others have said 
before me?” Hence the Jesuits themselves have 
adopted opir ion that he was actuated by a 
mere love of singularity — by t iti sire 
of establishing one of those reputati are 
acquired by paradox. Valeat quantum —but what 
if the expression of these vagaries could be the 
only allowable exponent of his doubts and diffi- 
culties ? 

Bishop Lowth qualifies Hardouin as “a man of 
extensive learning, of much more extensive read- 
f at genius, of a strong, a lively, a fruitful, 


ing, o1 
e imagination: but very confi d nt, arro- 

















a forgetiz 
sant, and violently addicted to hypothesis and 
paradox ;”” and Vernet of Geneva dedi- 
cated to him the following epitaph : 





Ir 


Homi Ly 








Natione Gallus, religione Rot 1S; 
Orbis literarii Portentum : 
Venerandx Antiquitatis Cultor et Destruct 
Docte febr i 
Somnia, et inaudita commenta vigilans, edidit. 





ecepticum pie egit. 
Credulitate puer, audacia juvenis, d leliriis senex :— 
Terbo dicam, hi > jacet Harduinus. 

F.C. H. (2"* S. iv. 316.) is clearly wrong in 
stating that Gibbon alludes to this learned Jesuit’s 
treatise De Nummis Herodiadum. If he will refer 
to the treatise (Harduini, Opera Selecta, p. 343. 
6.) he will find that Hardouin therein merely 
hints furtively at his theory, without mentioning 
St. Peter, or even the Zeid. If Gibbon alluded 
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to anything that he might have known, it could 
only be the Pseudo-Virgilius. Hardouin con- 
stantly maintained that St. Peter never went to 
Rome, although, as a Jesuit, he affirmed that ec- 
clesiastical fact in one of his works. Others be 
sides Gibbon have repeated the same error. 

F.C. H. also states (without giving his authority) 
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that, according to Hardouin, it was Frederick II. | 
who formed the design to destroy the Christian | 


religion, and engaged the Benedictines to forge 
the books in question. I believe I have read 


. . . | 
every passage in the works of Hardouin bearing | 
on this subject, and have consulted every notice | 
of the man in all the biographies. I have not seen 


this assertion before, nor anything like it : — but 
I can explain the source of the error, wherever 
F. C. H. may have found the statement. It was 
La Croze, who, in his Vindicie Veterum Scripto- 
rum contra J. Harduinum, in 1708, ingeniously 
contrived to interpret Hardouin’s Severus Ar- 
chontius into Frederick II. (See p. 21., “ Frede- 
ricum II. . . . . non obscuré designavit .. . .”; 
and p. 20., “sub Severi Archontii nomine Prin- 
cipem illustrissimum et longé celeberrimum, ut 
latere suspicer, ipse me Harduinus impellit.) 


Surely Hardouin was justified in telling La Croze | 


to admit “qu'il n’attaque pas ce qu'il a vu dans | 
| pling, compare the Ital. macchiare, which, still 


mes livres, mais ce qu'il a cru y voir.” Hardouin 
was evidently joking when he invented the name 
of his ogre. 
corum (Op. Varia, p. 549.) he says that “ the im- 
pious faction [of forgers] acquired new energy 
during the reign of Philip the Fair, and waged 
fierce war against God and his holy religion with 
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“ MACANUM! MACANUM.’ 
(2™ S. iv. 246.) 


These two very antiquated and almost for- 
gotten terms, macdnum (Latinized-Spanish) and 
macanum (Latinized-Portuguese), have a kindred 
meaning, but are distinct, although Ducange ap- 
pears to have considered them convertible. Both 
refer, though with a shade of difference, to inlaid 
work, marquetry, or mosaic. (Mosaic in mediw- 
val Latin is entitled mosaicum or musivum opus, 
musd, museum opus, museum, S§c.: “ Musivum 
opus, quod tessellatum est lapillis variorum co- 
lorum, Wn¢icev Aerrav.”) Ducange gives no ex- 
planation of either macanum or maganum. 

1. Macanum is a Latinized word from the old 
Spanish maca, a spot or speck, itself originally 
Latin (macula). From maca came the verb ma- 
car, to spot, “quasi macular” (Cobarruvias). 
Macar, again, is equivalent to the more modern 
Spanish manchar, used artistically as a term of 
painting, for putting in the lights and shades of a 
picture (Terreros),—as we should say, putting 
them in by stippling ; which, however, includes 
not only lights and shades, but tints. With man- 
char and macar, in the sense of dotting in or stip- 


| speaking artistically, corresponds with the Fr. mar- 


In his Antig. Numism. Regum Fran- 


their other fictitious productions,” and elsewhere | 


he supposes that the courtiers of kings had a hand 
in the forgeries: but nowhere does he give the 
initiation of his theory to Frederick II., Philip the 


Fair, or Philip VI.,— although all these potentates | 


were proper historical heroes for an enterprise 
against the Popedom,—as champions of royalty 
against the exorbitant pretensions of Rome.* 


ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


* The best notices of Hardouin are in the Dict. Hist. | 


by Chaudon and Delandine; Chalmers, Biog. Dict, and 
the Biog. Univers. (Michaud). See also Mem. de Trevour, 
Jan. and Fev. 1734, and for racy and authentic anecdotes, 
Lacombe, Dict. des Portraits Hist. ii. p. 178. In the Bi- 
bliothéque des Ecrivains de la Comp. de Jésus, there is a 
complete list of Hardouin’s works (more than a hundred), 
with notices, liére Serie. This admirable compilation, 
now in the course of publication, will ultimately comprise 
every Jesuit author — to the number of ten thousand and 
upwards, 
compilers, Augustin and Alois De Backer of the same 
Society, deserve great praise for the scrupulous diligence 
and accuracy with which they have performed their gi- 
gantic task— worthy of the palmy days of the great 
Order. 





Three large volugies are published, and the | re “ 
. 4 F | y casquijo, con que se cimientan,” Aldrete) ; and 


| mortar. 


queter : “ Marquer de plusieurs taches ; Ital. mac- 
chiar di var} colori, faire un ouvrage de pitces de 
rapport.” Hence marqueterie, chequered or in- 
laid work. The word macdnum, therefore, stands 
for all that we call marquetry, whether made with 
shells, ivory, fine wood, or any other equally 
available materials. 

2. But while the term macanum expresses thus 
the variety of shades or colours put in by means of 
the woods, ivory, shells, &c., employed in the 
marquetry, macanum must rather be referred to 
the cement, which is employed in fixing these mate- 
rials. The Portuguese word maga (Lat. massa) 
signifies 1. dough, 2. paste; for instance, such as 
is used in book-binding (“maga de livreires,” 
Bluteau). With maga compare the correspond- 
ing Span. masa, sometimes used in the sense of 
Compare also massa, which, in medieval 


| Latin, signified the cement employed in fixing the 


minute stones or blocks used for mosaic (“ in eine 
feuchte und von zerstossenen Kalck zugerichtcte 
massam ordentlich einzusetzen,” Zedler). In 
Spanish, from masa, we have magacote or maza- 
cote, cement (“ es una pasta 6 mezela de cal, arena, 


from the Portuguese maca comes macame, the 


| pavement of a tank ; stones closely joined, and set 


in a kind of pitch or bitumen, in order that, being 
thus tesselated and cemented, they may hold 
water. So macanum, mosaic or tesselated work of 
small stones and similar materials, artistically set 
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in cement. Such I believe to be the true deriva- 
tion of maganum, and its true meaning. 

Tt must not, however, be concealed that there 
is another explanation of this latter word. Mac™a 
is in Portuguese an apple. Hence macaneta, a 
knob,—as pommel, pommeau, from pomme. Conf. 
in Span. mazaneta, which, according to Seoane, is 
“an apple-shaped ornament in jewels.” Taken 
in this point of view, macganum would rather sig- 
nify embossed work, such as would very probably 
be found on a drinking-cup, in connexion with 
which maganum appears in your correspondent’s 
citation. If thus derived from macaa, the word 
would be magdnum. On the whole, however, the 
derivation first given seems the preferable one. 

The medizval practice of reproducing verna- 
cular terms in a Latinized form, as macanum from 
maca, &% spot, and macanum from maga, cement, 
was quite as frequent in the Spanish Peninsula as 
amongst ourselves. “ Take a few specimens,” says 
Lafuente ; “ De meas autem armas qui ad varones 
et cavalleros pertinent, sellas de argento et frenos, 
et brumias, et espatas.” Tuomas Boys. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Charles Wesley's Hymns. — To Unepa, who in- 
quires (2™* S. iv. 268.) what has become of the 
numerous hymns which the “sweet singer of Me- 
thodism” left unpublished at his death, it may 
be replied, that these, with the rest of his papers, 
were purchased by the Conference, and a con- 
siderable number of them were printed in the 
Methodist Magazine a few years since. Although 
“hymns” in the loose sense of the term, they 
were, for the most part, paraphrases in verse of 
various Scripture passages. D. 


Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart (24 S. iv. 227.) — 
Probably the Hon. and Rev. James Stewart, the 
first Bishop of Quebec, uncle to the present Earl 
of Galloway. He died in 1837. Kor. 


Lines attributed to Wolsey (2™ S. iv. 305.) — On 
a very cursory perusal of these lines, it will ap- 
pear evident that they are by different writers, of 
different and distant periods. And, accordingly, 
the fact is, that the first four lines are taken from 
Prior's poem of Henry and Emma: substituting, 
however, at the beginning of line four, the word 
“wide” for “while” in the original, and thereby 
spoiling the sense. It occurs in Emma's fourth 
reply. 
‘ The last nine lines are from Spencer's Faery 
Queen, being stanza 18 of Canto v. United by 
the four intervening lines, the whole might have 
easily found its way into the “old note-book, 
bearing date nearly 150 years ago,” where T. R. K. 
met with it. But, how it could have been “ attri- 
buted to Wolsey,” can only be conjectured by 





supposing that it reminded some one of the Car- 
dinal’s lamentation over his fallen condition, in 
Shakspeare’s play of Henry VIII. P. H. Fisuer. 


Inedited Verses by Cowper (2™ S. iv. 4. 259.)— 
These verses do not read like Cowper's; but 
neither do they seem more of a “ plagiarism” from 
the verses referred to by X. A. X. than belongs to 
a resemblance in a general sentiment, which must 
have occurred to many a Christian mind. X.A.X., 
moreover, is mistaken in attributing the verses 
beginning with “ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” 
to James Montgomery. ‘They appear, indeed, in 
Montgomery's Christian Psalmist, Glasgow, 1826, 
in one of the parts appropriated by him to the 
“selected” pieces, and not in Part V., which com- 
prises the “ original hymns.” In the index it is 
marked G.; and I think that in the Edinburgh 
selection the writer's name is given at length, and 
that it is Graham. Fr. Hi. we 

Stroud. 


Misprints (2°* S. iv. 47. 218.) — The following 
are curious instances. In a copy of the Bible, 
now before me, printed at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, in 1831, for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (small pica 8vo., marg. ref.), these 
occur, besides others of a minor character : — 

Psalm cxix, 93. : “I will never forgive thy pre- 
cepts ;" “ forgive” for “ forget.” 

1 John iii. 11. : “ That we should love another ;” 
for “ one another.” J. M. C. 

Acadia College, Nova Scotia, Oct. 7, 1857. 


In the Book of Common-Prayer (4to.), Cam- 
bridge, 1826, printed by J. Smith, printer to the 
University, in the Gospel for the Sixth Sunday 
after Trinity, the word “brother” is printed 
bother.” R. W. F. 


“Shankin Shon” (2™ §. iv. 289.) — Of this sin- 
gular painting, for the information of Humrras, 
I can (from memory only) inform him there is a 
print of it on folio paper, engraved in a somewhat 
coarse manner, and which at one time (some 
twenty years since) used occasionally to be met 
with in the print shops, but, to the best of my 
recollection, there is no engraver’s name, and 
think that it was executed somewhere about 1770 
(certainly within a very few years either way) ; 
and that it is not unlikely to be the production of 
the caricaturist Bunbury, whose humour lay much 
in that direction. I should advise Humuuuras to 
endeavour to see a series of Bunbury’s caricatures, 
where he may probably find it. He was greatly 
patronised by the family of Sir W. W. Wynn, and 
several prints in connexion with the private thea- 
tricals at Wynnstay were executed by him. Also 
I may as well inform your correspondent, that 
somewhere about 1740, there was a small pamphlet 
(I am uncertain whether it was in prose or verse) 
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which I have also seen, by “Shankin Shdn, Ap- 
Morgan, Shentleman of Wales,” which probably 
some of your correspondents may have or know, 
and be enabled to give its exact title, and which I 
also think was published at Carmarthen. A. B.C. 


“The Goat in Boots” is a quiz on the Welsh, 
Shenkin Shon being simply Jenkin Jones, a cha- 
racter equivalent to Paddy, Sandy, or John Bull. 


ldy, 
SIGNET. 

Prester John (2™ 8. iv. 171. 259.) — Under the 
words Prester Jo Nestorians, Gengis Khan, 








Dalai Lama, Abyssinian Christians and Buddha, 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, will be found authorities 
for consultation in mal ination of this historic 
mystery. In Liuc’s Travels China and Tartary 
some interesiing 


may be found of the 
Buddhists, who trace their origin to the West, but 


notices 





yossess no history. Without entering into details, 
; may express an opinion that this supy yosed Chris- 
tian prince and kingdom ori; ginate in the institu- 
tions and forms of Buddhism, which very much 
resemble tho of ‘Rom al m, even to the Fran- 
ciscan dress. Buddhisin may be said to be the 
chi r icteristi religi nm of human race. Ac- 
cording to Hassel there are 

315 millions of Buddhists, 

lll . Brahmaists, 

252 bs Mahommetans, 

1.0 " Christians, 

‘ ” Ji Ws. 


to be the “ Prester 
A.D. 1202, 


Oungh Khan has the best title 
John” of the P rtucuese. He died 





after conquest by Gengis Khan, and was reported 
to be: ian, and to have taken pri st’s orders. 
The Nestorian Christi n to have claimed 
him as of their sect. But it was not till 1246 that 
“ Prester John” was first poken of, but not seen, 
by John Carpini, a Franciscan, in his mission by 
Innocent LV. to Batou Khan, son of Gengis. 
T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 
Double Christian Names (2™ §. iii. 312.) — 


Lincolnshire, be- 
lickman, Bart., and Robert 
Viner, Esq., in 1723, when 4990 freeholders voted, 
it appears he Poll Book that only five of 
them had more than one Christian name. These 
were Adlard Squire Stukek Y, Lucius Henry Hib- 
bins, Esq., Rev. Anthony James Brasley, Rev. 


contest tor 


At the ct lebra ] 
tween Sir Nevile | 


Chas. Montague Bertie, and Michael-Bard Em- 
merson. W. U1. Laman. 
Fulham. 


“ He is a brick” (2™ S, iv. 247., &c.) —I was 
told once by an old servant, that I was “ a brick, 
both sides alike!” The latter part of this address 
struck me as being something new, so I inquired 
what it meant. “ What!” said the servant, “ did 


| and if not, 





you never hear that before, 


Sir? It means you 
are the same inside as out; that is, you say and 
do as you feel, and are the same behind a person's 
back as before t ” Perhaps this may give 
some clue as to the probable origin of the saying. 
Henna. 


heir fa 3. 


W. W.’s account of the orix sin of this expression 
may be right, but Iam inclined to think that it 
solid and perfect 





ae 
be ked for in th 


must rather 


form of the brick; and so far it seems to corre- 
i so. Vos 

sponu with the Greek 7 paywi EBNA. 

Impre ssions on the Ey (2 S. iv. 268.) — If I 


Hackwoop’s on 
any par- 
,—tha 


may add another query to Mr. 
the above subject, 1 would ask, Is th 
ticular point of time at which the body di 
is, as I understand, cease <ercise its functions? 
would there be any particular impres- 
sd on as the last? If, as it 
seems more natural to conceive, the operation of 
dying takes place over a period more or 
tended, the images transmitted from the retina 
to the brain would, I suppose, be gradually less 
and le net till they ceased entirely. 

It would be easy for some of your medical ‘cor- 

; to experime nt with the eyes-of dead 

The eye of a bullock for instan *e, ace 
cording to the Americ an theory, would show much 
the 8 did that of Mr. Beards le ‘y; 
except that a man in a blue coat would be visible 


I 
instead of one in a light one, and an axe instead 


stoe 
sion which could be fix 


1 
’CSS CX- 





33 dls 


respondent 
animals. 


ame appearance as 


een suspended in the air 
T. GREENWOOD. 


of a stone be s 
Weym ut 


Clans of Scviland (2™ $. iv. 271.) — The older 








pe lig rees of many of the re uns are to be found in 
M: ~* t] \dvoeates’ Libr at Edinbureh, and 
ous nell ed in th. Colle: « be 1 de -- bus Alba- 
nicts, priva tely printed for the Iona ‘lub (long 
since defun t). Pr rhaps Skene’s Hig rhlandei is 
the best work on the Clans, though some of the 
| early history in it is more fanciful than correct. 
DIGNET. 


| do well to peruse chapters ix. 


Knowledge is Power (2™ 5. iv. 220.) — Those 
who are interested in the origin of this and many 
kindred expressions (equivalents of power), will 
and x. of Hob! yes” 
Leviathan. kh. C. 


Cork. 


L’Y grec (2 S. iv 





course, Upsilon. If li. Roser has an edition of 
Virgil which gives Servius’ note on Zn. vi. 540., 


he will find there the explanation he asks for, viz. 
that Pythagoras likened the course of human life 
to the letter Y; the stem represented the early 
part of life, the right hand branch the narrow 
path of virtue, the left the broad path of vice. 
Allusions to this simile are not uncommon either 


269.).—'The Greek Y is, of 








D. 


ce. 


her 
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in ancient or modern authors. I subjoin two of | to be seen in this roof, although they are plentiful 


the best known : — 
“ Et tibi que Samios diduxit litera ramos, 
Surgentem dextro monstravit limite callem.” 
Persius, iii. 56, 
(Pythagoras was a native of Samos.) 


* Pythag 





ore bivium ramis pateo ambig : 
usonius, Idyll. xii. 

Limvus Lutvum. 

Family of Hopton (2% S. iv. 269.) —If your 
correspondent will refer to a com: tunication of 
mine in your 1* §. iv. 97., he will find the names 
of many existing families connected not remotely 
with the Lord Hopton. If my information be 
correct, he himself died in 1653 without issue, 
and his four sisters became co-heiresses of their 
father. Rachel (the eldest) married, first, David 


| of the 19th century, but that tl 


Kemeys; and second, Thomas Morgan: Mary (the | 


second) married, first, Sir Henry Mackworth ; 
and second, Sir Thomas Hartopp: Catharine (the 
third) married John Windham, ancestor of the 
Earls of Egremont; and Margaret (the fourth), 
Sir Baynham Throckmorton. C. W. Bryauam. 


The Hoptons of Canon Frome, co. Hereford, 
are lineal descendants of Lord Hopton the royalist 
leader, and they still possess the manor house, 
which stood a siege from the soldiers of the Par- 


liament. C. C. B. 


Whipping of Women (1* 8. v. vi. passim.) — 
When a boy, near forty years ago, I remember 
seeing a woman publicly whipped to the beat of 
drum in the royal borough of Inverness beyond 
the bounds of the borough. She was a fine look- 
ing lass, named Mary Morrison, not parsimonious of 
her personal favours. I think the procession was 
formed by the town oflicers and magistrates. I 
well remember seeing her bare back receive the 
lashes, and, to do the man credit, I believe he 
laid them on gently. A. M. G. 


Spi lers and Irish Ouk: 
iy. 9 on [ tl sor} he cl a > 1 tl _— 
Iv. 208. 205.)—1 thought the chesnut wood theory 
was by this time extinct, and the more probable 
one of Sessiliflora oak;now was generally admitted. 
That “N. & Q.” may not help to keep alive this 

. . | 
old fiction, let me ask whence and why did our 
ancestors import chesnut wood when English oak 
was to be had almost for the cutting? I doubt 
there being a single specimen of chesnut in any 
old building whatsoever. 








Oak, I know, will 
change its appearance much in several centuries, 
but for a’ that, and a’ that, it is English oak for a’ 
that. A, Hour Wuire. 


Chesnut Wood (2™ 8. | 


1 


enough in other parts of the cathedral. 
Joun Pavin Puicures. 
Omnibus when first used (1* §.ii.215.; xi. 281,.)— 
Chambers’s Journal, No. 198, of October 17, 1857, 
contains an excellent article on the subject, by 
which it appears that this vehicle is not a discovery 
: same was in use 
at Paris nearly two hundred years ago. 
Everarp Hloms Coneman. 
Ancient Map of Ireland (2™ §. iv. 250.) —If 
Y.S. M. consults any Gazetteer of Ireland, he 
will find the map alluded to not so incorrect with 

respect to the situation of Lough Derg. 
It is evident he has not observed the words 
“ Oriens,” “ Occidens,” &c., on the sides, &e., of 
the map, and has therefore viewed it in the ordi- 
nary way, assuming that the printing running from 
left to right indicated the west and the east, as it 
usually does; but in this case, as the printing 
runs from south to north, the old map is right both 
as regards the situation of Lough Derg, and the 
course of the Shannon, which in it flows towards 


| “ Smerwick ” or “ Limerick,” not towards “ Down- 


The cicerone who shows the cathedral church | 


at Saint David's points out to the visitor that the 
choir is roofed with Irish oak, which does not har- 
bour spiders. It is certain that no cobwebs are 


patrick.” 

I should mention that there are two Loughs 
Derg, one on the “Shannon,” and the other in the 
co. Donegal, the latter famous for St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory. 

There is every appearance of truthfulness about 
the story of the map. J. M. O. R. 


Dublin. 


J. S. M. may be assured that whatever the geo- 
graphical details, the copper-plate from which the 
map was printed is genuine. I knew its possessor, 
the late Mr. John Corry, well; he has frequently 
shown me the plate and detailed the circumstances 
of his obtaining it from a gatherer of old metal, &e. 
at Armagh. Mr. C. died in great distress at Ar- 
magh about two years since. The plate was then, 
I believe, in the possession of Ward, tle publisher 
at Belfast. R, 1. B. 

Bath. 


ayment of M.P.’s (2°° 
ing to Holloway’s Topography 
Wight, Brading in that island — 


S. iv. 275.) —- Accord- 
of th Isle of 


“Is one of the few boroughs that remained unaffected by 
the Reform Bill, from the circumstance that the privilege 
once enjoyed of sending members to the legislature had 
then long ceased, in accordance with the prayer of a pe- 
tition from the inhabitants still extant, wherein they ask 
the House of Commons to relieve them from such service, 


on account of their inability to support their members ; 





four pence per diem being the sum apportioned to each 


representative.” ; 
T. Norru. 
Leicester. 


- 


Examination by Torture lawful (2° S. iv. 129. 
298.) — Whatever may be, or may have been, the 
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state of the law in England with regard to torture, 
I fear there is little doubt that in France under 
the Citizen King, this method of extracting evi- 
dence was in use. The following occurs in The 
Journal of Thomas Raikes, Esq., vol. iv. If it be 
a mistake, as I hope it is, some of your correspon- 
dents will probably set me and the public right in 
the matter 
“ Sunday, 18. September, 1840. 

“ Darmez, the regicide, is at the Conciergie treated with 
every possible indulgence; nothing that he asks for is 
refused him; the chancellor and the grand referendary 
visit him, and the people about him converse with him 
and are attentive to his wishes. This is called the pro- 
cess of kindness; and if it fails to work upon the culprit, 
and produces no discovery of his plot or accomplices, 
recourse is then had to the process of reduction. He 
receives little or no nutriment, is frequently bled, never 
allowed to go to sleep, and his strength thus sapped away 
by inches; if in this exhausted state he shows no sign, they 
make a third experiment with excitement. Wine and 


spirituous liquors are administered, bon gré, mal gré ; he is 


kept in a state of constant intoxication, in hopes that 
his incoherent replies may give some clue to his secret 


thoughts.” 
K. P. D. E. 
Rental of London Houses (2™ S. iv. 29.) — In 


connexion with this subject, and as farther illus- 
trating the value of houses in the days of Queen 
Anne, I may note that Charles Povey records 
having let his property, the famous Belsize, at 
IH: ampstead, to Count D’Aumont, the French Am- 
bassador, for 1000/. for the period of bis residence 
in England. The éerm is, certainly, vague, but it 
may be that D’Armont’s embassy was a special 
one, and consequently of restricted duration, in 
which case the said sum might have represented 
about the annual rental of the property: at all 
events Povey considered he had made a good ar- 
rangement ; for although his Protestant principles 
induced him to refuse its ratification when he 
found they would convert the chapel on the 
premises into a Mass House, he was not inclined 
to be the sufferer; and this item of 1000/. sacri- 
ficed by him “to keep the Romish Host out of the 
Church of England,” is included, with sundry 
other claims rejected by the state, and preferred 


against the public, in a curious begging book of | 


his entitled English Inquisition, 8vo., 1718 
J. 0. 
“ Scrooby” (2™ S. iv. 307. anté.) — It is import- 
ant to correct a mistake into which H. W. § 
‘Taytor has fallen, respecting the “ cradle of Mas- 
sachusets.” Scrooby, the interesting incunabula 
in question, is not “in Norfolk,” as the quotation 
(whence taken ?) has it, but in Nottinghamshire, 


near the conterminous junction of the counties of 


York, Notts, and Lincoln. 

Anne, a Male Christian Name (2™ S§. iv. 277.) 
— Several years ago, I remember inspecting an 
original deed, to which an Earl of Essex was a 


| party, and i in it he was called “ Anne Holles Earl 
of Essex,” but I have no farther recollection of 
the deed. This party would be, I presunie, the 
fourth earl, and I am reminded of the circum- 
stance by my having observed to a gentleman 
present at the examin: ition, the singularity of a 
male bearing a female name, when ‘he promptly 
—s “Not at all singular, you see fe was a 
Miss Nancy in his day.” Anon. 
York, 


All, or nearly all, the males of the family of de 
Montmorency are christened “ Anne,” as those of 
the Bourbons “ Marie.” — Vide Z’Almanach de 
Gotha. C.C. B. 





PMiscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The fifth volume of Cunningham’s edition of The Let- 
ters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, which has just 
been issued, carries on Walpole’s graphic and gossiping 
History of England, Social and Political, for the seven 
eventful years which intervened between 1766 and 1773,— 
a period which embraces the elevation of Pitt to the 
Earldom of Chatham, — the great constitutional struggle 
in which Wilkes was so zealously engaged,—the publica- 
tion of the celebrated Letters of Junius, the Bath Guide, 
and the JZerovie Epistle,—a period which saw the death of 
Gray, of Charles Yorke, Lady Suffolk, Charles Towns- 
hend, Mr. Grenville, — the marriages of the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Cumberland,—Augustus Hervey’s divorce 
from Miss Chudleigh, her marriage with the Duke of 
Kingston, and the Duke’s death,—the completion of The 
Mysterious Mother,—the publication of The Historic 
Doubts, and Walpole’s squabbles with the Society of An- 
tiquaries,— and ten thousand other events of greater or 
less importance, which it is delightful to hear Walpole 
talk about on paper. No wonder, then, that the Letters 
in the present volume seem, if possible, to be more rich 
and more racy than ever. We should add that this new 
volume is illustrated with portraits of Mrs. Damer, Mary 
Lepel, Lady Hervey, John Duke of Argyle, and L ady 
Ailesbury. 

Gustav Freytag’s Soll und Haben, the most popular 
German novel of the age, has just found an able anony- 
mous translator in L. C. C.; an enthusiastic admirer in 
the Chevalier Bunsen, who pronounces L, C. C.’s trans- 
lation “ to be faithful in an eminent degree ;” “ and taste- 
ful publishers in Messrs. Constable,” who have brought 
out Debit and Credit,—who have brought it out in a form 
calculated to please the lovers of well-printed volumes. 
The work is, we have no doubt, destined to create a sen- 
sation in this country — not only among the mere readers 
of fictions, but among those interested in the great ques- 
tions of social improvement. Its character is so well 
described by its avowed advocate, the Chevalier Bunsen, 
and the manner in which it is executed is in like manner 
so boldly, but we admit so justly stated, that we shall be 
content to describe both in the Chevalier’s own words: — 
“ First,” as he says, “ it reveals a state of the relations of 
the higher and of the middle classes of society in the 
eastern provinces of Prussia, and the adjacent German 
and Sclavonic countries, which are evidently connected 
with a general social movement proceeding from irresisti- 
ble realities, and, in thejmain, independent of local circum- 
stances and of political events.” And as to the manner in 
| which Gustav Freytag has carried out this good object, he 
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adds: “The admirable delineation of character, the rich- 


Oxp Booxs.— We have been requested by several of our Readers to repub- 


le ness of invention, the artistic arrangement, the lively de- | Jish, with such additions and corrections as we may receive, the List of 
i- scriptions of nature, will be ever more fully ac knowledged London and Country Booksellers who dealin Second Hand old Books. 
a by the sympathising re ader, as he advances in the pe- | 7he weitity of such a list to all collectors and students is obvious. We 
. rusal of this attractive work.” therefore readily adopt the suggestion ; and that we may do so effec- 
° We had intended to have treated at some length of the n ; n , s : 

] | tually, invite all sw h booksellers to furnish us with their precise ad- 
y services which the Ossianic Society is rendering to the ' ~ . , ; 

~ ~ | dresses,and to specify whether or not they issue Cataloques "eo she 

a nearly extinct national literature of Treland, even with the | = ote fa whether or not they icone Catalogues. We shall 
N. limited means at their disposal. But our space being as | also feel indebted to any of our Readers in remote parts of the country 


limited as those means, we must rest content to call the | who will send us lists of such as sell old books, resident in their immediat: 
attention of our readers to a most interesting early Irish | neighbourhood, 

romance, The Pursuit after Diarmuid O’ Duibhne and 
Grainne the Daughter of Cormac Mac Airt, King of Tre- 
land in the Third Century, which has just been edited and 
published, both in Irish and with a translation on the op- Aotices ta Correspanvents, 
posite page, by Stan lish Hayes O’Grady, Esq.; an oc- 

tavo volume of considerable learning and interest, which Notices to several C spondents in 
is given to every member of the Ossianic Society in re- 
turn for an Annual Subscription of Five Shillings. We 
hope this notice will add many names to the list of Mem- 








next 





hably find all he requires in Lower's Essay on Family 
blished by R ll Smith. 


























t . . ‘or notices of the Gunstos . bney families, see our 2ne 
bers of so deserving a Society. at = M. J sae band 4 . ’ r and 
B. A of the works of Joanncs Vulteius, Remensis. 
7 J ¢ Gebeitem Ranker » lis works are scarce.—The oth 
tre entit The Htizht Way to be ch or ™ Pearl of Price th« 
. “ Believer's best Treasut n Chappe London, 1717, 8vo 
BOOKS i ND ODD VOLUMES Ha Homo, wherein the Excellency of th ‘Creation of Women is cl 
— seribed, by way of an Essay. By liam Austin, of Lincoln's Inn 
[ D 1637, 12mo. 
he WANTED TO PURCHASE. ‘ 
‘le Particulars of Pri we f the f wing Book to be sent direct to Ernaratom. — 2nd S. iv. 348. col. 2. 1. 25., for “dear” read “ den.” 
a- ; articula of Price, § + 0 ne fol ng book ¢ Fy t 
le — by oo oe aE, GES Whees REINS GS See cee ano Qvenres” is publi m on Friday, and is also 
e, are given at purpose issu in Mowrury Paats. 77 m for Stamrep Corres for 
of on i sane ep Beceame. Pabiithet yr Sox if mths forwarded direct from the 1 bi hers (including the Ha 
- 7 Ja P= x - t Cy be = ‘Vol a E tod a i in Dr. yearly Ixoex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
1S ardn RULES a ' — . favour of Messas. Bert ano Datpy, 186. Fixer Srarer. E.C.; to whom 
of Wanted G.¢ 7”. E., Brompton Barracks, Chathan also all Communications ron tax Evrror should be addressed. 
ce = _ = - a = seein —_——o - 
of ee a ©: as 7 —e = 
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